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MUSICAL VISITOR. 
DEVOTED TO VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
PLEASE OIRGULATE. ——kOxNSHeo— PRICE YOUR GENS, 





PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION ; The Singers went before, and the players § a SEMI-MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
OF GENTLEMEN, oninstruments followed affer--Ps.\xviii: 25-2 Sl PER YRAR, IN ADVANCE. 
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PARTICULAR TERMS.—FirtTY CENTS PER AN- and gave him leave of absence. ‘The man enraged that 
Num to Schools, Choirs, Musical Societies, and all Literary) he should be so treated and dismissed without a fair 
Institutions, fora number not less than ten, sent to one , inj ‘declared,’ i'll be a better singer than he, or loose 
address. [Additional copies at the same rate. half lam worth.” Wit sseworthy zeal. he im- 

MINISTERS rendering us such influence as they feel) pr Paton 3 ye Mga haegulie tpi. “_e kegels. 
the subject demands, receive TWO COPIES for 18. prov ed every opportunity for learning and in one year 

ALL BUSINESS relating to the Musical Visitor is| tly accomplished his object, although he wag quite 
done at THE OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, No. 8.|'Wenty yearsof age. Mr Baker was from this and oth- 
Court Square; opposite the side door of the New Court er facts, persuaded that all could learn to sing if they 
House, over the Corouer’s office. Jenjoyed suitable advantages. He hoped that the resolu- 

ALLCURRENT MONEY,( Eastern prefered ) will be tion, touching the general principle [the desirableness of 
received in PAYMENT; which must be IN ADVANCE. congregational singing] would pass. This would be a 

Those who ah pf the enirit awd vtyectortMs Paper, matter of encouragement for all to learn. Hoped that the 


we nupe will Make an tmmediate effortto increase its cir- : ‘ d . 
culesion: convention would express their minds. His own convic- 


All Contributions, Subscriptions, Letters and monies tions were, that congregational singing might with safety 
from Agents and others, MUST BE SENT to H. W. Day, ¥& introduced. 
Boston, Mass. Post paid. Unpaid letters remainin yp. was in favor ofthe affirmative. The ques- 


the Uffice. tion was, is it desirable tointroduce it? Did we all de- 
UPTON & FARWELL PrinrTeERrs, sire it? Was it desirable to have congregational sing- 
= a" Py" FP" Pee 
MUSICAL VISITOR. MR BALLARD’S opinion was,that the passage of the 
DeiWss oF tun wadional BUSICAL CoNvhUTION Res resolution would have a bad effect. In many instances, 
24th. In our last article we were reporting the speech- congregations siagiag would be attempted where they 
es of diferent individuals in relation to the desirable- “CT? Guile anpespered for it. They would suppose them- 
ness of congregational singing. \selves sustained by the decision of this convention of 
Mr. BAKER next would relate a fact, which would teachers. ‘The result would be undesirable. 
favor the affirmative of the question. It was that of a DEA. GOULD hoped that the question would be ia- 
man, who as it was said ‘‘ had no voice,’’ but was in- definately postponed. 
vited to attend a singing school, which was about to MR. EASTMAN would make afew remarks in expla- 
commence. In company with others, he went. The "tion of what he had previously said. He took the 
teacher commenced by making them all sound. He %found thatthe principle was correct. The simple q ves- 
then passed round and tried them individually, and "Was, is congregational singing desirable? Upon 
came to Mr who also, sounded. The tones of his te principles involved in this question, he argued that 
voice not being the most pleasant, created a little sport. itwasdesirable. Ifcongregational singing was chris- 
The second evening came, and all were again at the ‘4 devotion, then it was desirable to have it. If itsin- 
school. The teacher, as before, went up to Mr and ‘foduction would promote christianity, thea let us have 
requested him to sound, and now the school became ©"STegational singing. 
boisterous. Sensible of his inability, and a little intim- A Vote now being taken ia regard tothe desirableness 
idated at his ill success, his voice become quite unman- °f the thing, was carried. 
ageable and now there was fun enough. The third. The next question considered was. 
evening, the teacher tried him again, giving the pitch, | What is the best manner of intr oducing congrega- 





























bat he had made no progress; in consequence of which tional singing ? 
the teacher told him that he would not make s singer|| MR. HACH [Editor of the Musical Magazine, « 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


German) had bot been here a sufficient time to become in congregations, and if enceuraged,- many good voices 
with the music in this country, s0 as to Would be breught out. It had been remarked by some 
form a just opinion of the most suitable measures to be one,that the music would be boisterous because all 
atopted for its promotion ;or in what light the public would sing with the loudest voice. This he regarded 
would estimate the importance of the ques‘ion. This as a mistake, having never heard any thing of the kind 
would depend entirely on the objectin view. If it was in the churches in Germeny. All sung m a subdued 
to be introdused for general usefullness, then all the tone which produced an excellent effect. 

Sut if it wasto ob- 


’ 
acquaint: G 


hil a. en 
children must be taught sing. . 
; aa Pt ge Mr. Hach’s ten minutes haying expired, it was voted 
tain a trae musical effect, he was persuaded that the at- ,,,, a ving ; 

' ld en feilure.* } sila an that he should proceed. [He proceeds] Ue regretied 
ina thede Wendi” Ginn, © Bh cone ree tonal sing that he was unable to make himself so intelligible and 
ing there would always be some who would take a ., , : , 

i rrectl nd ulustrative on this subject as he would be glad to do. 
ing correctly < 2 j 3 
ons Feeliys @h© But it seemed to him that we should not wait to edu- 


cate the congregation. Nor would it be at all proper to 


part, who would be unable to 
they would disturb others. 


But he maintained that it was no objection tocongre- 
gational singing, “‘thet it would not produce so good a 
musical effect.’*” Musical effect was not the object of 
chureh music. There however was not so good an op- 
portunity to effeet the object which the question em- 
braced, in this country, as in Germasy. There they 


to invite all, irrespective of practical abillity to join; 
al such as could sing understandingly should be en- 
couraged. Others should be content to hear and learn. 

Dea. GouLp was in favor ofhaving all the rising 
generation learn to sing. But the question now before 
: related to the present course of duty: What was 


us 


were all taught to sing. But their common chureh ).. 
music was not so good nor correct as many supposed. . 
"There every on¢ joined and the majority of the congre- 
gation sing by note, for they learned to sing in infancy. 
Every one that went tochurch, joined in singing. 
Each sung for his own individual benefit, sometimes 
an individual lead the singing, whose, voice was quite 
indifferent. ‘here was, notwithstanding, more devo- 
tion in congregational singing. ‘This we should keep 
in view; not the musical effect, but the general influ- 
ence on the congregation. For the musical effect was 
not the great thing to be desired. Congregational singing 
might be introduced if a proper course was persued. 

In Germany the congregations generally sang by 
note. “They had small! organs to keep the time & tune 
steady. Where they had no organsand were not so well! 
educated in music, Persentors lead the singing of the 
congregation. It seemed ta him that for this country. 


there were two things which should be considered in 
first, the choice of proper tunes: “ho wish to sing, should make it their duty to attend. 
st, | , | , 
The congrega- [It should always be understood that those who did not | 
g Fe sit t should not attempt to sing in the congregation. 


t to be done? When commence, and what measures 
could be adopted? He recollected of an experiment of 
this kind which was tried some years since, in a cer- 
tain place. 

A number of tunes were proposed to be sung by the 
congregation in which all were to join who were so dis- 
posed, But the effect wasbad. There was no way of 
determining who was right or who made discord. He 
knew that every one was desirous of singing but he 
had occasionally heard a voice which sounded more 
like a bumblebee than any thing else, having about as 
much welody. Had he stood nearer to such, he 
should have been tempted to have put his hand on their 
mouths.* 


bis 
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The only way by which it seemed to him congrega- 
tional singing could be introduced was to establish in 
‘the churches, singing meetings for learning and prac- 
tisliy And those in the congregation 
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singing of this kind; 
Second, the selection of a good choir. 
ticens would then readily follow, and becoming inter- 
ested the singing would be spirited and energetic. 

Mr. Hawwarp thought that the congregations 
should all sing the melody or in unison. 

Mr. Hacu, again remarked that the churches in 
Germany sung chorals altogether, as that was the only 
kind of music in which all could join understandingly. 
‘The tunes were adapted tothe service, and the congre- ©° 
getion usually sung the principal melody. If choirs 
were brought to a proper state of perfection they 


would easily lead the congregations, and in this way) in Baltimore, b : q 
choral singing might be introduced. ‘There indeed by the choir alone, and part by the choir and congre- 


. re . 
seemed to be nothing wanting now in many places, $4tion. Ihe effect was very good. Attention to our 
but to encourage it. He often heard persons sing low items of Bussiness, prevented our taking down his re- 


‘ marks verbatim. 
*Problably the epeaker will not be understood by some | ; * é : ; 
of our readers, Nor is it certain that the reporter || *A hamming voice, neither one thing nor an otber is ex- 


r-| ; 
fectly compreliended his meaning. If by ‘* musical effect’” ewly disagreeable. 
he meant the exquisite sensation produced on a few good 


judges, and persons able to appreciate the excellence of ° 
ane he is "sonkstess in the right, but if he meant that! Velocity of the Wind.—The velocity of the wind 


the musical effect en masse on the pergragntion asa whole, varies from nothing, up to 100 miles an hour, but the 
would not be as great we must consider him inerror, maximum is variously stated by different authors. Ac- 
The pith of the question is contained in this viz: wheth- cording to Smeaton, a gentle breeze moves between 4 
er the effect as a whole, would not be more productive of and five miles an hour, and has a force of about two 
good, in consistent congregational singing? onnces on a foot; a brisk pleasant gale moves from 10 to 


*The ill success of churches where they have tried congre- 15 miles, with a force of 12 ounces; a high wind, 30 to 
gatioual siaging in thie country, may in partbe attibuted, 35 miles, with a force of 5 or 6 pounds; a hurricane, 
to the choirs of unsuitable tunes; mostly to the wand of} bearing along trees, houses, &c. has a velocity of 100 
music. miles, and a force of 48 pounds on the square foot. 


| mee 
It would be an easy thing to show them the impropriety 
‘of it. ‘To learn a few_ tunes, would be a trifling mat- 
ter. And they who would not take a little pains, 
should not use their voices at all. By strictly adher- 
ing to this plan it would not be difficult to have good 
congregational singing. And as musical cultivation be- 
me, more general the singing would grow still better. 
Mr. Mason now made a few remarks, in relation 
te the singing of achurch which he had lately visited 
where the singing was performed in part 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


IMPROPRIETIES IN SINGING Scuoots.—Dur- violoncello were his instruments. le subsequently 


a pious music wccupied himself cheifly with the theory of music, and 
on this subject inp the 





ing the winter of 1837-8, Mr. ; 
teacher of my acquaintance, opened a schoel in one of published numerous articles ' ec 
the villages of Connecticut, on right. principles; but Leipsic and Vienna Musical Gazettes, in the grea 
the young people of the place had been long in the hab- German Encyclopwdia [edited by Prech and Grub: ry] 
it of having an in’ermission during the evening on in the musical gazette called Cecillia, edited by him-ell 
which the school was he'd. This intermission they had |&c. &c. and in his distinguished work, Essay tow ards a 
employed in light and trifling conversation—loud laugh- systematic theory of the Art of Composition, for Peit- 
ing—mirthfal speeches, and much that was deemed ut- instruction with Notes for Scholars (2d. ed., 1824 seq. 
nt with the sacred songs they were sing- 4 vols} and general Doctrine of Music, for ‘Teachers and 


Mr. H. Learners [Darmstadt ; 1822.] He was eventually ap- 
in 


terly inconsiste 
ing, and the solemn words they were uttering. 
could not consent to instruct the school, unless the in- pointed advocate general of the court of cassation tn 
termissions could be conducted appropriately. He com- Darmstant, and received this and orders. Tle composed 
menced his school, and for a while they bore it with many songs also acollection called the Lyreand Sword 
The intermissions we-e spent by the not to be confounded with the songs under the same l- 


’ 
there are 


q : 
the imust- 


oleradle patience. 
pastor of the church in making remarks--approving their tle, composed by Charles MariaYon Weber. 
lso other compositions of his. [le invented 


seduteness, so appropriate to a sacred music school— a 
His enquiries respecting the genuine 


complimenting their improvement, aud urging them on- cal chronometer. 
ward; but they soon began to grow impatient of res- ness of Mozarts requiem have involved him in various 
traint, and numbers of the young men would gather a- jcontroversies. 


round the outer door, and make signs in token of their ———— 


disapprobation. ‘This awakened a corresponding feel-|| VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 
ing in others, until it resulted in the dissolution of the ‘ 
school. | Dictionary or Musicau I[nstTRUMENTS.— 


shame » Christian ! be ashame »C ! . 
: me sehen? the Christian pe ashamed the eee ‘Cnrnscmenm.ce Cedvicmere: now eut of use an 
shame ne munity ifistian or unchristian, ; o: . Se 
° paved Jie: Seer esen FP Mnearisan, instrument of the Spinet kind, the strings of which were 
that has ever tolerated such a gross violation of a divine , one 
ae et sly > ' supported on five bridges. ‘The strings are covered with 
institution! Would they were so! But I feel no dispo- |. ; ne | ' 
. vieces of cloth,which made the sound sweeter, and at the 
tion to exaggerate the matter: shame would lead me | . : Pe or erty ; 
s —y ‘ , same time deaden it, so that it may not be heard at so 
to hide it—to mantle it in uiter forgetfulness; but duty |. : _ 
_ , a : ’ greata distance. On this account it was formally use 
to God, and love for his most worthy praises, and duty : i tl 
. - tauch by the nuns, who would practice on it without 
to the church and tothe world, urge me toa full and age , , 
ae a : disturbing the dormitory. Itis sometimes called the 
faithful exposition of these abuses. } ‘ 
Wien Wart dita duinh spinet. 
j t ] Oo ¥ ei . ’ ° ad , * 
Hs r | CLArRtion, akind of trumpet, the tube of which is 
INFERRENCES. | , 
rps . : , ‘more narrow, and the tone of which is more acute than 
I‘eachers of music will do well to consiter the above ,, 2s rr 
the common trumpet. It is said that the Clarion is now 


important remarks, and carefully correctthe evil. such ; 
: - - uged amon : ) id served ancient! 
nhpocene Lerwted om inftuence to degrade teachers of rio ope tne eyirsagtaityr ht y 


music, and make the pious and moral part of the com- 
munity greatly undervalue the importance of sacred 
music. ‘lhe church however and the ministry areto an 
extent chargeable with the guilt, because they have not kind, consisting of a straight tube, blown at the end, 
taken the matier into theirown hands. In ninety-nine #4 having a bell shaped outlet for the wind. ‘Phe 
cases out of a hundred, singing schools are establish- clarinet without keys for the semitones, is defective on 
ed by some teacher seeking employment, or else the @"y but its natural key. Hence in order to play in dif- 
young people raise a subscription and start a school.| ferent keys, different kinds of clarinets were used. ‘Phe 
The reverse should be the case. The minister, the CO™Mon clarinet is pitchd on C. Its lowest note is 
church, the congregation should first s‘art, employ a E below the bass cleft. In the hands of a skillful player, 
teacher and collect the young people, supply them ( ie. it may ascend three octaves, to E in all, and evea higher. 
their own children) with books, pay the expense and Uhe notes below B 6, are very soft. From B }, to the 
SUPERINTEND 'THE SCHOOL. /second line above the treble staff, the notes are brilliant 

Why do not towns leave the whole system of common "4 sonorous. , 
school instruction to wandering teachers, and their chil- ‘The clarinet is of German origin, and was introduced 
dren to the charge of entire ignorance, or of being '*° England, about the year 1770. For the first twenty 
poorly taught, or to get up schools themselves? Why e's, its use wasconfined to the millitary. From its 
not leave sabbath school instruction to be conducted by jmillitary tone, it was soon adopted by all the millitary 
the young and inexperienced? Yet christians can ut- "ds in Europe. The regiments of the French under 
terly neglect insruction in sacred music! ‘The praises Bonaparte, were lead by vast groups of clarinet® perform- 
of God are of no consequence, [ it would seem. ] ers. Ata review of 18,000 of his troops in Paris, in 

How he is praised or whether he is praised at all, is a|1892, there were twenty bands of fifty each. ‘The use 
matter left to the young people! And then if they talk| Of wind instruments during the late European war, has 
and laugh the mean while, Singing schools become dis- ended much to their improvement. In skillful hands, 
putable. We say with the writer of the abuve, “‘be a- under the direction of Hayden and Mozart, who intro- 
shamed the church, be ashamed the community.”’ | se them iutothe Orchestra, the b-auties of their tones 
; added much to the effect ofthe performance. ‘The low- 
bike’ ae promi sone prectical musician . er tones possess singular béaaty in dignified music, 
dW Gad vesdhend ca scree: ee A Adi mudied |The tones of the clarinet are peculiarly grateful in the 
same time, devoted himeclf t S jurist ,but, at the open sir. To its softened echoes in a still night, we 

’ selfto music. The flute and listen with rich delight. 


for a treble to several trumpets which sounded tenor and 
bass. 
CLARINET, a loud wind instrument of the reed 
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Qualifications of the Members of a choir. 
1. A useful! member of a choir should be able at least 


to read common caurea Music at sight, with tolerable 
accuracy. 


Zz. tle should be well versed in time and also in melo- 
dv, at least so jar as to execute correctly wll the diiler- 
ent suc 

3. ii 


sic, anda 


sessions of the diatonic seale. 
should possess 4 natural taste and love for mu- 
lesire for cultivation an | improvement. 

4. Many of the qualifications re juired iva leader are 
very desirable in an individual member of a choir,[{see 
especially(iS,] wut these it is not necessary here to 
port out 

kvery person who possesses naturally a correct ear and 
a good voice, Who has had thorough elementary instruc- 
tion! wao understands both in theory and in practice 
sucha course for example as ts laid down in the Manual 
of the Boston Academy, for instruction inthe elements 
of vocal music, and whose taste has been formed ona 
good model, possesses all the necessary musical qualifi- 
catious tor membership in a high degree. 


Requisites for constituting a choir.—To constitute 


real chorus singing there must be a complete union of all | 


the voices aud anentire blending of the different parts. 
‘he tndividuality of each voice should be so lost that no 
pereon can be seperately distinguished.—The good cho- 
rus singer will so govern lis voice, subdue and cause it 
to blend, as to produce this effect. It follows that no one 
vf the four parts, Soprano, Alto, ‘Tenor or Base can pro- 
periy be pertormed by twe voices; for then the two voi- 
cés are each distinctly heard singing in unison, produc- 
ing neither solo nor chorus effect. ‘There is the mini- 
invita of voices, Which should be assigned (0 one part. 

isut the four parts must not be occupied by four times 
three voices. For a certain definite proportion is to be 
maintained among the four parts of a chorus; and in the 
voices of different individuals there ie a different degree 
of power either natural or acquired by art. 

‘he proportion established between the parts should 
not be exactly equal; that is, all four parts of the chorus 
should mot be equally strong. he Soprano or highest 
voices, Which is the leading part should be most promi- 
nent; next to this the lowest part or Base; then the 
lito, then the Tenor. ‘The reason why the Soprano is 
vr ought to be the most prominent is this, viz: it is the 
most energetic in expression. ‘The hearer watches al- 
vst indistinctively for the highest or Soprano; as we 
easily perceive in vocal concerts, where the audience di- 
rect their attention chiefly to the Soprano. And al- 
though the Mase often contains in a measure the foun- 








in general however, the Sopr:no should be very 
prominent above the whole. It should be stronger than 
the tase; the Base stronger than the Alto and the Alto 
strouger than Tenor. ‘he comparitive differance cannot 
be exactly shaped ona scale of degrees. Perhaps the 
Soprano should be about a fifth or a sixth stronger than 
the Kase; this somewhat stronger than the Alto, and the 
latter again strouger than the ‘Tenor. 

ifthree Lase singers be adopted as the minemun ina 
choir [and this is the smallest number allowed,) each of 
the other parts will require more tan three. ‘I'he follow- 
ing proportion, accidental in equallities out of the ques- 
tion, will be about the most agreeable. Six Soprano 
voices four Alto, four Tenor and three Base. ‘There are 
two cases, when these proportions are essentially modi- 
fied 5 first, where the Soprano or Alto Female singers 
are wot fully grown, and have therefore less power. 
Secoad, where the Alto is performed by boys: in this 
case on an overage one boys voice [in voce Di Petto } 
is as powerful as that of three girls, or two adult females, 


indeed the sound of a boy is itself more penetrating 


than even that of a man. 

_ From sixteen to twenty voices then may be adopted as 
the minemum for constituting-a choir of singers. A less 
umber than this cannot produce proper chorus effect 
evenin Pianissimo. ‘This number may be indeffinately 
increased—hundreds of voices and instruments are nec- 
essary to bring out the sublime effect of Chorus Singing. 





Music AND THe MuscuLar Sense.—The divi- 
sions of the time in music, in some degrve depend on the 
muscular sense. A man will put down his staff in 
regulated time, and hiscommon walk the sound of his 
eteys will fall into a measure. A boy striking the :ail- 
ing in mere wantonness will doit with a regular suc- 
cession of blows. ‘This disposition in the muscular 
frame tv put itsclf intu metion, with en eassardanre ta 
time, is the source of much that is pleasing in music, and 
assists the effect of melody. ‘lhe closest connection is 
thus established between the employments of the sense 
of hearing and the exercise of the muscular sense. ‘The 
eject of disorders of the nervous sysiem is sometimes to 
show how natural certain combinations of actions are in 
the exercise of the muscular frame ‘The following is a 
curious illustration of what we have just been dwelling 
upon. 

A young woman under a morbid mental excitement in 
association with the organs of voluntary motion, began 
to exercise involuntary movements not becoming an ope- 
ra dancer. At one time she would pace slowly round the 


dation of the expression moving along, as it does, by room as in a minuet, with a measured step, the arm 
progressions Weighty aad powerful yet the decorated carried with elegance; at another she would stand on 
superstructure ts We more sure to be found in the So- the toes of one foot, and beat time with the other. On 
pranv. Here the manifest forms of melody exhibit their some occasions she would strike the table, or whatever 
charms. Bat in the lowest part tu *y cannot appear at she could reach with her hand, many times softly, and 
ullor al most bul sparingly, Base voices Cannot bring then with force. At length it was found that she did 
ia those various and beautiful forms of melody which | ory thing in rhythms. A friend thought, inher regu- 
are so constautly heard in the Soprano. Nar beating, he could recognize a tune, and he began 

the parts | he moment this struck her ears, she turn- 


In singing canons or fuges, however Parts | inging it. : 
should be e jually balanced; for in such compositions ‘ed suddenly towards the man, danced directly up to 
the melody is equal'y distributed among the difereat him, and continued to dance until she was quite out 
parts aad each part becomes equally important. lof breath 

lu singing with orchestral accompanymeants also, the ° ‘ ¢ ' 

‘ ‘ ; ws ‘ . " 

; a T of a very unusua 

paris may be nearly equal; for here the first violin, lead- | Phe cure yer? ex. beeeceesebtit et th tes - a. 
lag the instruments, beiag often in unison with the So- ind; a drum an - soni “fall Ax kee Ph ures 
prano, renijers it more promineat, or risiag above it, corresponding to the rhy 


by accompanying the Alto in octaves, produces an a- played, in Neat we of pol peal tayrida erer 
greeable illusion,when the design ofthe composer is to dance close up to e a! Se ee Tatas 
eome extent to obscure the leading vocal part. she missed the step; when y 
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stantly ceased, and the paroxysm ended. The physician 
profiting by this, and observing a motion in her lips 
put his ear close to her mouth; he thought he could 
hear her sing; and questioning her, she said that there 
was always a tune dwelling upon her mind, which at 


times had an irresistible influence upon her, and indeed 


led her to begin her involuntary motions. Ia the ead 
she was cured by altering the time in the beating of) 
the drum. 





Mr. Epiror: 


Permit me through the columns of your useful visitor 
to gis? youa brief account of affairs in Petersham. We 
have three choirs in this town which were formed in the 
following order. First, the Unitarian; secondly the ortho- 
dox, + lastly the Universalist; of the present state of} 
each I shall speak. ‘Nhe Unitarian choir numbers about 
forty individuals. They have a double Bass, Bass Viol, 
and one or two Violins to aid their vocal music. The’ 
Orthordox people have engaged Mr. Cleaveland to sing) 
with thei during one year. He commenced last Octo- 





ber. Atthe same time they agreed with him to keep) 
asinging school fifty two evenings in the course of the’ 
year. This agreement he is now fulfilling. ‘The school | 


numbers between sixty and seventy scholars, most of]| 
whom will probably take the seats at the close of the) 


This choir is now far in advance of the others 


school. 
in puiut of tasteful, as well as solid choral performance. 
An Observer. 





CHORAL MUSIC properly consists of tunes written in 
notes of equal length; such for instance as Old Hundred 
in double measure. There are many tunes in triple measure’ 
which may be with propriety regarded choral 


CHORAL TUNES SUITABLE FOR CONGREGATIONAL || 


use.—Old Hundred, Stonefield, Trenton, and Arnheim. . Reni ' 
'regard of these rules produces comparative jargon ina 


There aie many others ofa plain character equally suita- 
ble. 
C. M- Dundee, London, 


Auge, anu veanam are equally suitable, 

S.M.St. Thomas is an exeellent choral tune. We 
have named the old tunes both because they are well known 
and because they are really the most usejul, 





The Translation of Godfrey Webers ‘< General Doc- 
trine of music for teachers and Learners’’ by Mr Warner 
isin progress. The first number has just been issued. 





Piano music. Mr. Hall is about publishing a new edi- 
tion of his ‘Americano Preceptor for the Piano Forte.’ 
It will be much enlarged and improved. We expect to no- 
tice it more particularly. 





“10. 





one, St Anns; such tunes as 
L 


- QUESTIONS ON THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 
From The Boston School Song Book. By L. Mason. 


1. Ifthe soule be transposed frou D a fifth, to what let- 
ter will it po? 

2. In order to wanspose the scalea fifth higher, what must 
be done? dns. Sharp the fourth. 

3. Wiat is four in the hey of D? ; 

4. What letter, then,-must be sharped in transposing 

from Dto A? 

5. Whiat is the signature to the key of A? 

ters are sharped? 


6. What let- 


7 How much higher is the key of A, than D? 


8. 
9 


How much higher is the key of D, than G? 
How much higher is the key of G, than C? 
What sound is D, in they key of C? 
What sound is D. inthe key of D? 
12. What sound is D in the key of. A? 
3. Whatsound has the key cf A that D has not? 
14. What sound has the key D, that A has not 7 


5. tow many sounds have the keys of A and D in com- 
mon. 


il. 





THEORETIC SinGinG—on the lonic element) pronounc- 
ed awe. 


Tue RapicaLt AND VANisH. By a careful attention 
to the modulation of the voice, it will observed, that it 
passes on, leaving the first part of the element, into the 
sound of ¢e in err, or intothe sound of ur. Awecarelessly 
pronounced, would be awe-err. Great care should be 
taken to sing, only the first part of the element, which is 
called the Radical. The latter part is called the van- 
ish, and should net be prolonged. 





Example—A we-err Wrong. 
aw er Right. 


The vanish suould be slightly articulated. The dis- 
choir or school. If some, for instance, sing the radical, 
aud others the vanish of the tonic element in the same 
word, the evil is as great as though some were singing the 
word not, and ethers the word her. Ilo the words abeve 
given, ifsome sing aw—e, prolunging the radical, and 
others aw-er—, prolonging the vanish, the case will be 
verified. Should others drawl out the word, (and this 
is the uniform practice of almost every choir) the effect is 
very bad to a cultivated ear. Only ihe radical of such 
tonie elements as lave a radical and vanish, should be 
prolonged. 


Symbols oF THE ELEMENT, aw-e.—By symbols 
we mean, the different letters by which the same sound in 
different words is indicated The tonic element (aw-e) 
is indicated in different words 





A Correspondent speaking of achoir in a certain’ 
place says, their style is rather poor, they make noise 
enough it constitute first rate singing; but it requires 
more ears than any mortal man has, to determine what. 
they are singing, as they run the words together so 
completly, that unless a person has book in hand, 
good eyes and very large bump of guessitiveness, he 
will find it difficult to keep his place. 


Ofanother choir he says ‘,it is difficult to conceive 


the difference in their style of performance between now 
and two years ago. They then sung the same tunes 
several times per day. I suppose I must call a drawl- 
ing tasteless tuneless mode of performance, singing, since 
it was done in church. But had I heard the same noi 

in the field, though not easily terrified, I am no 
guite sure that I should not have taken to my heels. 
They sing and pley in good style and taste generally.’ 












by a as in all. 

*é Oo «ct se gone. 

reg aw o “ law. 

ws ough * " bought. 

"7 na ws os Inad. 

a ach “ w yacht. 
x augh ‘* so. taught. 


In these words, and ina multitude of others where this 
element occurs, precisely the same sound should be pro- 
longed, although indicated by different symbols. 


_ Five minutes Practice from the black-board, on the 
radical and vanish will inake the above remarks perfectly 
intelligible. Let one part of a school or choir sing the 
radical and the ether the vanish. Then let them al! pro- 
long the vanish: then all prolong the radical. It is a good 
exercise fot a teacher to call for different words where the 
same element is indicated by different symbols. Then 
‘write out the word on the board, drawing « mark under 
the letters which are the symbols of the element which is 
the subject of explanation. The words should then be 


‘sung a few times to single notes, or the scale. 
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Additional verses of another hymn. 


1 BEHOLD the Saviour at the door! 
He geatly knocks,—has knock’d before 
Has Waiied long,—is waiting still, 
You use no other friend so ill, 


2 Rise touch’d with gratitude divine, 


Turn out his onan and thine; 
Tura out that hateful monster, Sin, 
And let the heavenly stranger in. 


3 Admithim, ere his anger burn, 


Lest he depart and ne‘er return ; 
Admit him, or the hour‘s at hand. 


Wheu at Ais door denied you stand. 
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sure thy word, Thy tush for -ev-er stands. 




































(a 2. Far be thine honour spread, 
- And Jong thy praise endure; 


Till morning light, and evening shade 
Shall be exchanged no more 


8. Te thee let endless praise 
Sound through the realins above, 


Descend and reign, Ancient of days, 
And fill che earth with love. 
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OH! SWIFTLY FLOWS THE 


i Allegro. 
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STRSAM. 


(Flight of Time.) 


L. MASON. 
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the stream, Its waters will not stay, Its waters will not stay; 
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They slide like pleasure’s dream, A-way, away, away, a- way. They slide like pleasure’s dream, away,a - 
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But light as air they 
Away, away, away. 


8 The eddies clear as gl 


But soon like shadows 
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Away, away, away 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. Music in Turkey! 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. The Sultan has forbid- 
den wine and music throughout his dominions. But, says 
the writer,‘the taste fur the magic God has spread so rap- 
idly throughout Turkey that the Sultan’s command has 
gone forth unheeded. ‘The Turks will never abolish mus- 
ic, however they may discontinue wines.’ 
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2 The laughing ripples flash, 
With manya ila | ray ; 


Like lingering shadows play, 
Away, away, away, 


3 But other waves as yore 


Along their banks w: 
\ The tee thew epood their flight 
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A Fine Litrrrie ORGAN for sale 
at a moderate price, suitable for a com- 
mon country church. Inquire at Gro. P. 
Reep’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row. 


We are much obliged to our friend Rust 
and hope that he will abundanily succeed 
in Ais undertakings. In circulating the 
Visiter he will aid us and doubt not 
bring around him an influence which will 
aid himself quite as much. This we will 
try to do. 

JUVENILE CONCERT. At the first 


Baptist Church, on Fast-day evening. 


ash 


ass, 


pass, 


| stray; 


gazza has obtained a six years’ licence from the French 
Government in Algiers, with the aid of 12,000 francs, and 
the sole privilege of producing operas and plays; and fur- 
ther, thatall persons opening other theatres in Algiers are 
to pay him one fifth of their proceeds. Under these auspi- 
ces he has gone to Italy, and is shortly expected from Mi- 
lan, bringing some of the most talented singers with him. 





Music tn Corrvu. Corfu is an island 45 miles long, 
—the seat of government of the Lonian Islands and has a 
population of about 15,000. Rev. Isaac Lowndes has la- 
bored in this island. In 1881, the boys’ schools contained 
900 children. Female schools are established, Religious 
tracts are distributed. In neighboring villages 250 girls 
had been collected in schools. 

During the spring and early part of the summer, Meyer- 
beers’s ‘Crociato’ has had a long run; Rossini's‘Semirami- 
de’ and his ** Barbiere di Seviglia’’ have also enjoyed 
ashare of the public approbation Donizetti’s. “Lucia di 
Lammermoor ’’ was brought out expressly for out ‘* Pri- 
ma Donna,” M. Therese Menghini; io which, and in ‘ Cro- 
ciato” particularly she esraptared audiences whe flocked 
nightly to hear hér enchanting voice. But she is now lost 
to the world. Shedied in August, deeply and sincerely 
lasznented by every lever of mus 


Auorenrs. A series of ilat Operas havé béeh 
produced heré under the ditelsth ot G a the base sing- 
er. He has thus brought out for thé first time his new 
opéra entitled ‘It Sogho tore’ which fully sue- 
ceéded datil thé closé of the season. ae aris 
ing among the French Vaudevilles. The a Mante. 





OpvessA. The only music in full favor here is the 
Italian. The musical direction of the opera is under the 
leadership of F. Grini, from Florence; the first violin is 
F.. Boussier, from Leghorn, and the the first violoncello 
Strinasacchi. The operatic singers are principally fron 
Milan. Maria Frisch is the “*Prima Donna,’ she gained 
great applause in‘Anna Bolena,’ ‘ Catharina di Guisa’ 
was produced here, the beginning of October, for the first 
time, and found great favor. The other favorites are 
Sonnambula,’ ‘ Otello,’ and *Torquato Tasso-’ 





Miss E. E. Laine’s letter was mislaid—we 
sorry that we cannot send all the numbers she desires. 


are 





THE PiTsBURG CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE ia an excellent 
religious (Methodist)paper, well conducted and handsome- 
ly printed. The Editor appears to bea true friend to the 
cause of sacred music. Terms $2,50 cts per annum. 
Chas. Cooke Editor. 


THe New Encranpd Porenorocicar Journar 
is published at Portland. 50 ¢ts. for six mouths. It will 
doubtless be worth the money to those who becomé sub- 
dcribers. Direct to Dr. N. Wheeler Portland, Me. 
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Tue Great Bert or Moscow.—We see it stated. From the West. A gentleman writes eT have been 
ina St. Petersburg paper, that the Great Bell of Mos- trying to get subscribers to your JMusical visitor, but 
cow whieh formally was placed in the Kremlin and have not sueceeded on account of not knowing whether 
which is one of the wonders of the world, has been you publish the dunce notes or not. The tunes “in th 
raised from the earth, in which it has for many years Saturday Chronical, cannot understand.”’ ee. - 
been buried and placed on an elevated pedestal prepar- Not tocast any reflections on those who learned to 
ed to relieve it. ‘This bell was cast in the year 1583, usethose notes, we really think this new name*for the 
during the reign of the Empress Anne. It is 21 feet ‘*patent notes’’ is the best we have seen. In some 
in height, and 23 feet in diameter, and weighs 492,000 of the Southern and Western States, they are called 
pounds! The metal of which it is composed is copper ‘*Ruck Wheat’’ notes. 

silver and gold. Itia of beantiful proportions and orna- It may be amatter of information tc some of our read 
mented with base reliefs—and is a strong illustration of ers, to say, that these notes are in the form ofa dia- 
the perfection to which the arts had attained in Russia mond, half diamond and round, and correspond to the 
at that remote period. The ceremony of raising it attract- sylable fa sol la mi; so thata person having learned 
ed much attention—many thousand spectators were em- the notes, can sing a tune in any key, having the 
ployed in the undertaking. pitch, without any referance to the signature. 

Palaces in Europe.—The largest palace in Europe | 
was that of the Emporor of Russia in St. Petersburg, | . ‘ 
which was burnt down in 1837. It was finished in 1762 How to Be tovep. One evening, Maria’s 
and measured 707 feet in length, and 559in breadth. | father related in her presence, an anecdote 
It covered an area of 654,237 square feet; while the of a little daughter of Dr. Dodridge, which 
Vatican in Rome together with the Belvidere, measured pleased Maria extremely. When this child 


only 472.700 sthe Imperial Castle at Vienna,only 432,00 . 
the castle at Caserta in the Kingdom of Naples only but six years old, was asked, what made, 


400,480; the Roval Palace at Munich only 294,600, every body love her? she replied, ‘I don’t 
the louvre in Paris only 260,100. But the ruins of the know, indeed, father, unless it is because I 
imperial Palace of Rome are larger than all: they cov- love every body.’ The beautiful simplicity 
ering an area of 1,565,000 square feet. of this reply struck Maria forcibly. ‘If this 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, late President of 
the United States, died at his residence in the city of 
Washington, April 4th, at thirty minutes before one 
o'clock in the morning. He is said to be the first Pres- 
dent since, ‘Washington’ who worshipped God on 
his knees. The sudden and unexpected removal of our 
chief Magistrate, by the hand ofthe Almighty disposer 
of all events,every one must feel to be a solem provi- 


dence. The ambitious after worldly fame should lay it. 


suitably to heart. What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and loose his own soul!" They who 
are accustomed to reflect on the events of divine Prov- 
idence will heartily approve the reccommendation of 
President Tyler to the people of the United States, of 
every religious denomination, that according to the sev- 


is allthat is necessary in orler to be lov- 
ed,’ thought Maria, ‘I will make every body 
love me.’Father has often told me that this is 
the best way of being happy myself, and I 
am determined to try."-— Pastor’s Daughter. 





Insutt.—Consider no man capable of in- 


sulting you who is mean enough to attempt 
if. In thie yaw hava a danidad anduantnas 


For while, by the insult, he acknowledges 
you worthy of his notice, you, by your ne- 
glect prove him unworthy of yours. 





Woman. The best and purest feelings of our human 


eral modes and forms of worship, they observe Friday nature are excited by woman; and to maintain the su- 
the fourteenth day of this mouth, ag a day of fasting and premacy of her influence to contrast with ard in opposi- 
prayer; that we may al] with one accord,join in humble, tion to, the more grovelling passions of mankind, has em- 


and reverential aproach to Him in whose hands we are, Ployed the pens of the brightest geniuses in every age 


invoking Him to inspire us with a proper spirit and tem- 
per of heart and mind, under these frowns of his prov-| 
idence, and still to bestow His gracious benedictions | 
upon our Government and our country. i 

Public funeral solemnities are being observed through | 
out the country. \! 

In this city but a few months since fifty thousand (it is’ 
supposed) assembled in a convention for the purpose of} 
aiding in his election to the high office of President. || 

On the twentieth of April a funeral procession par-) 
raded the streets. The solemn music, the display of 
mourning banners and slow march, presented a gloomy 
contrast between the two occasions. 





** Not she, with trait’rous kiss, her Saviour stung— 
Not she denied him with unholy tougue ; 

She while apostles shrank, could danger brave— 
Last at his cross and earliest at his grave!’’ 


Another writer, (Barret,) in his ‘* Triumph of Wo- 

man,”’ very justly and forcibly says— 
-** Ask the grey pilgrim, by the surges cast 

On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the blast 

Ask who relieved him? who the hearth began 

To kindle? who with spilling goblet ran? 

Oh! he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 

And clasp his wither’d hands and WomAN’s name. 





ee © PUBLIC ScHools 1N New Jersey. The number 


WANTED several suitable individuals to travel in dif- 





of towns in New Jersey is 142. In these it is estimated, 





ferent States as agents for the Musical Visitor. Such 
can furnish suitable testimonials of character and trust ca 
receive a profitable discount, provided they devote thei: 
whole time to the circulation of this work. 

We shall be happy to correspoud with those at a distan 
who may aot be able to call at our office ot Publication, 






are 1400 school districts. Reports have been received 
from 753 out et 893 districts in 71 towns. The number of 
children in these districts, between the ages of six and six- 
teen, is 50,898, of which 26,562 attend public schools. 
greater part of the remainder, it is stated, attend at 
ivate schools. 
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